THE          DUMP          AT          BETHUNE

the noise of enemy tanks. But he had been listening
for some time so intently he could hardly trust his
ears by now. All sorts of queer murmurings and
echoings seemed to fill them.

He made his way back to the estaminet.

" All clear, for the present," he said to Sergeant
Lambert. " Start loading. And don't waste any
time."

The lorries crawled down the side road to the factory.
Paterson retained three men and a bombadier and
planted them in the estaminet with the Bren gun and
the anti-tank rifle so that they could command the
street leading from the canal, this being the most
likely way of approach for any enemy parties that
might cross the canal thereabouts. Having attended
to this, he returned to the factory. The loading had
commenced, and as he drew near he was staggered
by the noise made by the tin shell-boxes scraping
together as the men slid them into the lorries. In
his keyed-up state the din seemed appalling.

" God Almighty! They'll bring the whole beehive
down on us," was his first impression. " We'll never
get away with this."

Then he realised that the job couldn't be done on
tiptoe.

" I'm getting a bit nervy, I suppose," he said to
himself. " I expect I'm hearing more than is
justified."

He completed his precautions by placing four look-
outs round the factory with instructions that if they
saw anything suspicious they were to run back and
give him word. On no account were they to shout
an alarm.

He watched the loading for a while, but found it
impossible to reconcile himself to the inevitable noise.
Each scrape and shuffle seemed to reverberate through
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